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FOR THE ARIEL. 
Be wise and be happy !—-the arrows of sorrow 
Fall pointless and weak at the feet of the wise— 
Be wise and be happy to-day, for to-morrow 
To thee may be never allow’d to arise. 


And this is true wisdom--to lay up thy treasure, 
Secure from the thief, and the moth, and the rust, 

Where life has no end, and enjoyment no measure, 
In the blest habitations prepar’d for the just. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Bucks County Patriot. 


THE SMOKING DUTCHMAN. 

Whoever, in his journeyings through Bucks 
County, has travelled near the Solebury Meet- 
ing House, will recollect that it is situated on 
the border or margin of a piece of country, hil- 
ly, rough, and covered in many places with 
heavy timber. The view from the summit of 
these hills, when compared with the level lands 
in the lower part of the county, is bold and pic- 
turesque. The bottom meadow is rich and lux- 
uriant, and the sloping sides of many of the 
bordering hills, bear ample testimony to the 
steady and well directed husbandry of their 
owners. 

One sultry afternoon, when all nature seemed 
to partake of the listless, lazy kind of feeling 
which such a day creates, a young farmer’s boy 
was seated on the trunk of a fallen tree in the 
woods, within a few furlongs of the Meeting 
House, and leaning his back upon a sapling, 
was enjoying what little comfort he could in 
the shade. Every thing around him was mute 
and motionless. The languid stillness of a Sun- 
day afternoon in the country, was increased by 
the excessive heat of the season; and the boy, 
after leaning in this manner for some time, he- 
gan to nod in every direction, and with so little 
judgment, that either the sapling or his head, 
perhaps both, were in great danger of being in- 
jured by coming in contact with each other. 
He had indulged in this innocent kind of stu- 
pidity long enough for one of more sensible 
Wits to be overcome, and as he sunk into an un- 


equivocal doze, his head resting on his breast, | bo 


his early dream of forgetfulness was broken by 
the sound of a heavy wagon rattling downa 
steep road but a few rods from him. The boy 
was only a few feet from the road side, and the 
exertion necessary for him to obtain a fair view 
of the passenger was therefore not very great. 
By a slight movement of his head, and by un- 
closing the half of one eye, he fancied he could 
see all that he cared about, without the disturb- 
ance of raising himself on his feet. The noise 
of wheels increased. A sulky without springs 
drove down the hill, rattled over the pebbles, 
and stopt directly before the boy. It was of 
the most singular and outlandish construction. 
The shafts were made of rough hoop-poles, from 
which, in many places, a few leaves could be 
seen sprouting with freshness and vigour. The 
wheels were heavy and equally rough. A thin, 
rough board was nailed across the shafts over 
the axletree, through which a long iron rod 
was driven, which supported a broad block, 
sawed directly off the end of a log, answering 
the purpose of aseat. On this misshapen piece 
of mechanism sat a being equally fantastic. He 


| was dressed in the fashion of two centuries 


back, but with such a strange intermixture of 
‘finery and superiluity, that a description would 
\find but a few believers. His hat was of the 
‘most ample dimensions, for it cast so broad and 
| deep a shadow, that the whole of his huge body 
|was effectually protected from the scorching 


' 


‘rays of the sun, while it involved the colours 
and particular fashion of his other garments in 
‘utter darkness. His feet were covered with a 
| pair of thick deer-skin shoes, and in one hand 
he held his horse’s reins, made of the same ma- 
, terial, while the other supported a pipe of in- 
credible dimensions that graced his mouth. 
This singular establishment halted before the 
‘piough boy for several minutes; the strange be- 
‘ing that occupied it gazing at him with the 
/most fearful contortions of his countenance.— 
His pipe, too, emitted volumes of smoke that 
| Tose up in huge clouds to the tree tops, till they 
collected there in so dense a body, that the boy 
almost fancied the heavens were suddenly dark- 
ened. Unable to endure a side glance at this 
i horrible apparition, he started up on his feet, 
‘and gaped at it in a state of fixed and stupid 
astonishment. His bluod began to chill in spite 
of the excessive heat of the day—his knees 
trembled and smote each other with an unplea- 
sant severity—his hair gradually rose on his 
head, and he fancied the tree-tops above him 
were stirred by a sudden gust of wind. He re- 
mained gazing on the stranger in this inanimate 
condition, and the stranger gazing fearfully 
and menacingly onhim. His horse, which was 
a blood charger, now pawed the ground beneath 
him with impatience. He champed his bit with 
violence, and his blood-shot eye rolled and 
sparkled with a fiend-like fire. The stranger 
beckoned the boy to approach him, at the same 
time, as much as was in his power, relaxing his 
stern features into something like a smile. The 
boy endeavored to draw back, but felt chained 
to the spot. The charm was broken, but he 
could neither advance nor retreat. Taking his 
unwieldy pipe from his mouth, and bending his 
body low, he called out in a hollow, church- 


yard tone, “ The way to Solebury Meeting, 


The one J had come down the road which 
leads directly from the Meeting House—it was 
afternoon—the house was open only in the 
morning—and the appearance of the being be- , 


ed the smoke to savour of sulphur. Presently 
the sulky was seen rattling up one of the dis- 
tant hills at the same rapid rate, with the 
stream of smoke still undiminished. The boy 
paused a moment longer until it was hidden en- 
tirely from his view; and then, finding all dis- 
position to sleep frightened away, made the best 
of his way home. 

The story did not lose ie thing by being 
repeated a hundred times in the course of a few 
days. It was a matter of universal marvel in 
those early times; for the belief in supernatu- 
ral beings was much more prevalent then than 
in our enlightened day. It furnished a rich 
treat to all the old gossips for many miles round, 
while those who had pertinaciously held out 
in their unbelief for several days, at the end of 
that period were fain to chime in the popular 
current, or be denounced as heretics and hea- 
thens. 

To the next weeting day many looked for- 
ward with impatience, as it would afford an am- 
ple opportunity of discussing the story fully— 
of comparing notes, and of examining the boy, 
who was now considered, even at his early age, 
a standard and orthodox story-teller. Several 
groups of farmers, collected at different places 
along the road, had seen the sulky pass with 
its strange driver, and they too felt anxious to 
pour fourth their unutterable opinions on the 
important matter. 

At the usual time the good people assembled 
at Solebury Meeting House in larger number 
than common. The story of the smoking gob- 
lin was fully discussed, and they retired into 
the Meeting House. When worship had con- 
cluded, the identical sulky was observed tied 
to a sapling in the woods, a few rods from the 
Meeting House. How it came there, and how 
it was possible, under existing circumstances, 
for it to passa high fence, were equally mat- 
ters of the most devout and awful surprise. 
The good farmers and their wives gazed upon 
it in mute astonishment. Some even ventured 
to cross the fence and approach the strange 
object. There. were the rough shafts to be 
seen, but the sprouts had now grown to a con- 
siderable size. The fiery horse was now spirit- 
less and stupid—his head dropped, his lip quiv- 
ered, and his eyes were shut. The wheels 
were clogged with mud—and the rude block, 
which had served for a seat, was still support- 


fore him, all served to create a crowd of new ed by iron, although the latter was bent en- 
and horrible sensations in the boy’s mind. He tirely down to the foot board. Nothing was te 
was too overcome to reply; and the writer of be seen of the rider;—but a few fragments of 
this hath many fears, that if the stranger had his pipe were found scattered near the sulky. 
remained much longer, the boy would have| The sudden listlessness and stupidity of the 
been actually petrified! horse, gave rise to many mysterious surmises. 

Without waiting for a reply, the mysterious Some supposed it to be owing to the absence 
being turned short to the right into the woods, of the rider, who possessed spirit enough to an- 
where there were no signs of a road, and drove, imate an hundred horses. Others thought the 
at a rapid rate, dodging at every few steps to! sulky was deserted in consequence of the flag- 
avoid the trees and stumps. He continued to, ging fire of the animal. But why drive him 
emit clouds of smoke from his pipe, and in such over high fences into the woods, when a fence 

uantity as to leave a dense cloud behind him,| post furnished equal accommodation? This was 


that rolled and curled in the wake of the sulky. 
There were no fences to interrupt his progress, 
and he was soon lost in one of the numerous 
hollows in that part of Solebury. This freak 
of the stranger was yet more marvellous. The 
boy at this time was convinced of the satanic 
pedigree of the stranger, and he actually fanci- 


a difficulty which none could solve. 

They soon dispersed, however, each deeply 
impressed with the singular confirmation of the 
boy’s story. For many years it was the theme 
on which the knowing old ones delighted to 
dwell. The tradition yet lingers in many fa- 


milies in Solebury, and if it was not for the 


54 
Ee 
praiseworthy exertions of the indefatigable 
writer of this, it might, probably, be suffered to 
die away with those few who are now acquain- 
ted with it—thereby depriving the world ofan 
interesting legend. But I have strong suspi- 
cions that the whole affair will be entirely new 
to the farmers of Solebury, and even to that re- 
nowned personage the oldest inhabitant. 


Dick tHe GeNTLEMAN.—Dicky Dash was 
born in the middle of a fine, fat, fertile country 
of the west, where there were plenty of pota 
toes, cabbages and corn, but no gentlemen.— 
Dicky had small hands, a thin face, an idle dis- 
position, and a bushy head. Dicky said he was 
agentleman. The squire looked from top to 
toe of Dicky, and said he was a gentleman. The 
doctor felt his pulse, and said, Dicky’sa gentle- 
man. The lawyer cross-examined him, and said, 
Dicky’s a gentleman. This being ascertained 
beyond a doubt, Dicky immediately kicked the 
potatoes from him, tossed away the cabbages, 
and gave the plough over to satan (heaven pre- 
serve us from his power!) Dicky put a new 
shirt into his pocket, jumped on board the steam- 
boat, and hallooed out to the captain to start 
away his nine inches of steam for the city. After 
the puffing and blowing of a night and a day, 
Dick was landed at Courtland street wharf. He 
jumped ashore, rubbed up his whiskers, and be- 
came in a trice a gentleman-clerk in a splendid 
store for ladies in Broadway. He was in pain 
to show off the gentleman; but his employer 
was a close fellow, and made him stick close to 
the shop. Dick had a mortal antipathy to stick- 
ing. He read the prodigious hand-bill that is 
pasted up on the front of the theatre, and sighed 
and swore, and sighed and swore in vain. He 
saw the dashy blades rolling down to Union 
course in the racing season, and almost bit his 
fingers off, that he could not crack a whip too. 
Dick tossed and tumbled in his bed at night; 
flattered and coaxed the old dads through the 
day; and at last was set up as a gentleman 
merchant in Pearl-street, with his door all hung 
round with shawls, and his windows shining 
like a rainbow in fancy ribbons. Now was the 
time for Dick to show off the gentleman; and 
show it off he did witha vengeance. He got 
a horse, then a saddle, then went to the races. 
He popped into the theatre, lolled at the opera, 
subscribed to a concert, and shook his heels at 
a cotillion party: the girls smiled on him; the 
old maids praised him; the mothers chatted with 
him; and the fathers shook him by the hand, 
and said ‘How do you do, Mr. Dick?’ Now 
Dicky Dash wasa gentleman. But, alas! a gen- 
tleman cannot last forever. His bills became 
due; the banks protested him; his horse was sold; 
the store was shut up; and the old maids said, 
‘ Didn’t I tell you so? Dicky Dash, the gentle- 
man, then returned to the country as he came 
from it, with a shirt in ‘his pocket and a flea in 
his ear. 


Lapres OF ladies were 
s) agreeable, says the author of “ Adventures 
in the Peninsula,” that I saw much less of the 
city and its buildings than I otherwise should 
have done. In the evening, I accompanied 
them to a tertullia, which was attended by all 
the fashion in the place. I really think there 
is less of art in the composition of Spanish wo- 
men than of any other people whatsoever. They 
neither paint nor patch, nor have those periodi- 
cal moultings of feathers, which fashion else- 
where prescribes; but they all dress nearly alike, 
and in the same way all seasons; so that Senora 
Maria is only to be distinguished from Senora 
Mariana by a countenance more meancholy, by 
black eyes swimming in a more maiden white- 
hess, or by a figure (which is ever graceful) of 
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somewhat larger or smaller mould. The fasquina, 
or black silk petticoat, is generally bordered at 
the bottom with black beads, and so disposed 
into an open kind of net work, as to afford the 
curious eye a casual felicity of admiring the 
most beautiful ancles in the world. Their 
stockings are of white silk, and they are never 
without a mantela, (or ample veil of white 
lace) which is gracefully hung over their head 
and shoulders when they go abroad, and at other 
times adopted as a shawl. Small pieces of lead 
are attached, I understand, to the bottom of the 
fasquinas, which accounts for the Ionian ele- 
gance of its foldings and falls. Amidst the 
many changes that Spain has undergone, the 
women alone seem unchanged. Latices, and 
jealousies, and duennas, and indeed all that used 
to give love-making such a romantic air in this, 
beyond that of any other country, have long 
since disappeared; but the passion itself still 
constitutes the existence of Spanish women. It 
is not, however, that intriguing kind of love, 
which we hear of in France, where a lady 
changes her lover as easily and as often as her 
glove; but rather devotion to one object, which 
renders them the greatest tyrants in the world, 
and makes them expect more adoration than 
was ever offered up at any idol’s shrine. 


THE FAMILY RECORD.—In a little book, ap- 
propriated for the purpose, should be recorded 
the birth of each infant, with his weight, and 
any peculiarity of structure or condition. 

Once a year, on a fixed day, the height and 
weight of each child should be noted, with the 
annual changes in his progress, relating to his 
acquirements, general state and character, phy- 
sical and moral, and whatever else may be worth 
knowing in future life. 

In this history should be recorded the time 
and the manner in which each individual may 
have passed through any of the diseases which 
we have once only, as chincough, measles, cow- 
pock, &c.; so that whenever one of the family 
is to leave home, he may not be in doubt in re- 
gard to any of these complaints. 

This information would prevent any painful 
apprehension where there is no danger, and any 
unconsciousness of danger where it really ex- 
isted. This record, which is easily kept, if con- 
tinued to manhood, would furnish a complete 
natural bistory of each member of the Jomestic 
community, and might be of great value to 
the parent, the physician, or guardian, in 
the management of individuals under their 
care. 

I have for a number of years kept such a re- 
cord, and always find it more and more curious 
and interesting, and already perceive that it is 
becoming useful. 
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Charity begins at home. OLD ADAGE, 


It has been usual to distinguish every age of 
the world by some epithet characteristic of the 
enterprises that have been commenced or com- 
pleted by men who have rendered themselves 
conspicuous for great achievements.—Thus we 
have the age of chivalry—of discovery—of in- 
vention, &e. Every one of these has given 
birth to men of powerful intellect and brilliant 
talent; but when we take a retrospect of those 
who have adorned their nature by acts of ge- 
nuine philanthropy and practical piety, how 
limited their number! how unobtrusive their 
fame! what an insignificant niche in the page 
of history contains the record of their virtues ! 
But let us suppose these same men to have em- 
barked in the various fashionable schemes of 
philanthropy which gave splendour and eclat 


to the period in which they lived, we might 
then have seen their names emblazoned on the 
scroll of fame with all the gaudy tinsel of flat- 
tery and panegyric ! 

The present period is remarkable for one 
kind of enterprize, which, I presume, will de- 
signate it in future times, and which, for want 
of more appropriate terms, I shall name the 
age of itinerant charity. In fact, almost all 
our acts of benevolence and generosity seem 
to have taken a foreign aspect. I would very 
unwillingly impugn the motives of many who 
are performing a prominent part in the splen- 
did scheme for instructing and enlightening 
mankind—of sending into distant lands the 
Scriptures of Truth, while the sword, with all 
its attendant vices and calamities, displays a 
striking comment on the influence which the 
principles taught have on the minds of those 
who promulgate them. There is something 
ludicrous in the inconsistency of such teachers 
—or do they imagine that the people they 
would instruct are totally devoid of reasoning, 
of reflection, of observation? Are they mere 
passive creatures, ready to believe what even 
those may assert, without inquiring into the 
practical influence of the new religion they 
are requested to embrace? But, in the name 
of all that is charitable and humane, have we 
no objects at home on which to exercise our 
benevolent feelings? no poor uninstructed in- 
habitants, destitute of all useful knowledge? 
Look at the hundreds of thousands of slaves 
deprived of the most invaluable privileges— 
of the inestimable rights of man. Here is in- 
deed a field for humane exertion! But it may 
be said that nothing can be done for these— 
they are denied even the liberty of receiving 
instruction gratuitously offered! I answer, if 
the same efforts had been made to restore 
them to freedom and to enlighten the minds 
of their cruel oppressors, to their own and to 
the everlasting interest of their slaves, that 
have been used to instruct the heathen of dis- 
tant lands, I trust, before this period, measures 
would have been taken for abolishing this great 
national curse, efficient in their design and 
practical in their nature. 

The comparative profitableness of free labor 
isa conclusion no longer deemed utopian by 
the enlightened inhabitants of slave states, and 
the slave-holders themselves are not ignorant 
of the signs of the times. There are many of 
them who are intelligent and liberal—when 
these compare the prosperity of their sister 
states, with their own depopulating system, the 
contrast must be alarming! When they behold 
our advancement in agriculture (that most 
useful of arts) they are irresistibly led to ap- 
preciate the cause of this unparalled progress 
in wealth and “solid grandeur.”—When they 
contemplate our plans of internal improvement, 
and witness the complete success of herculean 
enterprizes, undertaken and completed in the 
space of a few years by the hands of freemen, 
they cannot but deplore their own enervated 
condition, while they are compelled to admire 
and applaud “The might that slumbers in a 
peasant’s arm.” : 

The time has also passed in which men, in 
the very heart of slave-holding communities, 
fear to speak their minds with a noble inde- 
pendence. A writer inthe Richmond Inquirer 
has openly suggested a system of emancipation, 
and recommended several very plausible mea- 
sures for liberating the state of Virginia from 
the burden of bondage under which the mas- 
ters as well as slaves have long been depressed. 
All these circumstances tend to show that 
the present is a propitious period for individual 
and combined efforts in this righteous cause. 


NorFoLk, VIRGINIA. 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


ANN BAYNARD. 

This sensible, learned and pious young lady, 
was born at Preston, England, in 1672, and was 
the only daughter of Dr. Edward Baynard, Fel- 
low of the College of Physicians in London. 
He, at an early age, discovered in his daughter 
the promise of very superior talents, and gener- 
ously gave her a liberal education. The rapid 
progress and improvement made by her in the 
different branches of science and learning, did 
credit to his judgment, and justified the promise 
of her early years. She died prematurely, in 
the twenty-fifth year of her age, June the 12th, 
1697. For the following particulars of her cha- 
racter and endowments, we are indebted to the 
reverend and learned John Prude. 

By this gentleman we are informed, that she 
was well acquainted with philosophy, with as- 
tronomy, mathematics, and physics. That she 
was “not only conversant with these sciences, 
but % mistress of them, and that to such a de- 
gree as few of her sex had ever attained. That 
she was familiar with the writings of the an- 
cients in their original languages, and had the 
knowledge of a profound philosopher.’ In me- 
taphysical learning, we are told “she wasa 
nervous and subtle disputant.” She took great 
pains to perfect herself in the Greek language, 
that she might have the pleasure of reading in 
their native purity the works of St. Chrysostom. 
Her compositions in the Latin, which were va- 
rious, were written in a pure and elegant style. 
She possessed an acute and comprehensive mind 
—an ardent thirst of knowledge, and a reten- 
tive memory. 

But after all these acquisitions and endow- 
ments, with what humility and prostration of 
mind, she was accustomed to declare in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, “I count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord,” in which knowledge she was 
no small proficient. She has been heard to say, 
‘that haman learning was worth nothing, un- 
less as a handmaid it led to the knowledge of 
Christ, revealed in the gospel of our only Lord 
and Saviour.” She would discourse finely after 
this manner, by which she evinced the devo- 
tion of her spirit, and how well religion was 
understood, and how much it was preferred b 
her. ‘“ What avails Solomon’s skill in all the 
works of nature, if by them we are not brought 
to see the God of nature? What is it to be so 
skilful in astronomy, or the knowledge of the 
heavens, as that we can foretell things to come, 
if we never study by our holy practice to arrive 
at those blessed regions? What is it to be so 
skilful in arithmetic, as that we can divide and 
subdivide to the smallest fractions, if, as God 
has revealed unto us in his holy word, we do 
not so learn to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts to wisdom? What is it for a 
physician to be so skilful in foreseeing and pre- 
venting the diseases of the body, if, as God hath 
revealed unto him, he knows not where to find 
the balin of Gilead, the wine and oil of that 
Samaritan, the Lord Jesus Christ, to pour into 
the festered wounds of his own soul and con- 
science!” Such was her frequent discourse.— 
This the heavenly manna that often dropt from 
her lips. To piety and endowments of the mind 
she added the virtues of the heart: she was mo- 
dest, humble, chaste, and benevolent, exempla- 
ry in her whole conduct, and in every relative 
duty. It was her custom to lay aside a certain 
portion of her income, which was not large, for 
charitable uses. As further evidences of her 
piety, she gave her constant attendance on the 
word and sacrament, and the daily prayers of 
the church, and was never absent from them, 
unless prevented by some bodily infirmity, with 
which in the latter part of her life she was much 
afflicted. 
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Nor were her private devotions less than those 
which were public. In her closet, with holy 
David she communed with her own heart, and 
secretly examined the state and condition of 
her soul, that she might stand in awe and sin 
not. She embraced all opportunities of retire- 
ment, that she might have the better intercourse 
with heaven, as knowing that the surest way 
of overcoming the world, and living above it, 
was to withdraw herself from it, and that the 
best preparation for death was to die daily in 
holy solitude and privacy. 

About two years previous to her death, her 
spirits seem to have been impressed with an idea 
of her early dissolution; a sentiment that sug- 
gested itself to her mind while walking alone, 
among the tombs in a church-yard; and which 
she indulged with a kind of superstitious com- 
placency. On her death-bed, she earnestly en- 
treated the minister who attended her, that he 
would exhort all the young people of his con- 
gregation to the study of wisdom and know- 
ledge, as the means of moral improvement, and 
real happiness. ‘I could wish, says she, “ that 
all young persons might be exhorted to the 
practice of virtue, and to increase their know- 
ledge by the study of philosophy, and more 
especially to read the great book of nature; 
wherein they may see the wisdom and the pow- 
er of the Creator, in the order of the universe, 
and in the production and preservation of all 
things. That women are capable of such im- 
provements, which will better their judgments 
and understandings, is past all doubt, would they 
but set about it in earnest, and spend but half 
of that time in study and thinking, which they 
do in visits, vanity and folly. It would intro- 
duce a composure of mind, and lay a solid basis 
for wisdom and knowledge, by which they 
would be better enabled to serve God, and help 
their neighbours.” 

On the monument erected to her memory, is 
the following inscripsion: 

Ann Bayyarp 
obiit Jun. 12, Ann. Etat. suze 25, 
Christi 1697. 
O mortales! quotus quisque vestrim cogitat, 
Ex hoc monumento pendet aternitas, 


In English—Ann Baynard died on the 12th 
of June, in the twenty-fifth year of her age, and 


Y | of Christ 1697. 


Mortals, how few among your race 
Have giv’n this thought its weight, 

That on this slender moment hangs 
Your everlasting state ! 


AN EXTEMPORE EPIGRAM, ON CLARISSA. 


In soft Clarissa’s form united shine 

Such female ease, such majesty divine, 

That each beholder must with awe declare, 
Apelles’ Venus was not half so fair. 

But when the stores of judgment, wit, and sense, 
Her lips, with graceful diffidence, dispense, 

Each hearer owns, with pleasure and surprise, _ 
That Homer’s Pallas was not half so wise : 

These diff’rent charms such ditf’rent passions move, 
Whosees must rev’rence, but who hears must love. 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF A GENTLEMAN TO MISS IDLE, 
Most men left to their choice, 1 know 
Would lead an idle life ; 
But few there woul! be found, I trow, 
Would choose an Idle wife. 


RESPONSE. 
This wit is futile on my life, 
So learn thy pen to bridle; 
*Tis clear a maid become a wife, 
Can be no longer Idle. 
LINES WRITTEN IN A WATCH CASE, 
See, reader, here, in youth, or age, or prime, 
The stealing steps of never-ending time: 
With wisdom mark the moment as it flies, 
Think what a moment is to him that dies. 
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True religion gives an engaging delicacy to 
our manners, which education or nature may 
mimic, but can never attain to. A sense of our 
infirmities and insufficiency makes us modest. 
A sense of divine presence makes us decent and 
sincere. A sense of our corruption makes us 
humble. A sense of divine goodness and mer- 
cy makes us obliging and compassionate. True 
religion is a principle of heavenly peace and 
light within us, which expands itself over the 
human frame and conduct, and sheds light and 
beauty on all around us. At ease within our- 
selves, we cannot give others trouble; when the 
master is God, the servant is Godlike, and if 
our conversation be on Heaven, the graces of 
Heaven will dwell on our lips, and shine forth 
in our actions. Religion, where it is sincerely 
embraced, gives contentment and patience to 
the sick, joy to the penitent, strength to the 
weak, sight to the blind, and life in death itself. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
TO 

I’ve seen thy simile in other days, 

Light, life and joy around thee gleaming, 
And from thine eye I mark’d the rays 

Of mind and soul and spirit beaming. 
Then did I think that one so fair 

Was form’d for mirth and gladness, 
And little dream’d that grief and care 

Should mark that smiling brow with sadness, 
Isee thee still—though years have fled— 

Still sweetly fair as first | found thee; 
But yet, methinks, that time has shed 

A spell of soften’d feeling round thee. 
Yes—is there not in that calm eye, 

And on that cheek, a mournful token 
Which tells of happier days gone by, 

Ere young affection’s chain was broken? 
It speaks of other scenes, now past, 

Visions of bliss, too dearly cherish’d; 
Of life’s young dreams, too brighf to last, 

And love’s young rose buds, pale and perish’d. 
But truth and friendship linger yet, 

With milder beams around thee shining; 
Then, though thou canst not all forget, 

Breathe not a sigh cf vain repining. 
For days may come, more blissful far 

Than ever yet to thee were given: 
Remember, ’tis the evening star 

That seems to point the path to Heaven. 


T. 


THE PARTING, 
With masts that in the fresh wind stoop 
Fast flies the vessel o’er the sea; 
But on the shore a little group 
Are gazing on her earnestly— 
Grave elders, bent with toil and age, 
And maidens coy and matrons sage; 
And children, whose gay restless eyes 
Are bright with innocent surprise, 
To see that wonder walk the main, 
And from whose lisping lips alone, 
Heard now and then a silvery tone, 
Break the deep silence of the train, 
But many a parting sign is made, 
With kerchief in the wind display’d, 
And prayers preferred to heaven unsaid. 
Yet small their fear—they deem the Power 
That saved in many a darker hour, 
The love that never can forget 
The hearts, on which its seal is set, 
Will guard their lives in danger yet. 
* And he who rides the tempest’s wing 
Shall smooth for them their ocean track; 
And with the airs of May shall bring 
Our parted friends in safety back, 
Bring them to cheer our hearts once more, 
With tokens of our native shore, 
And tell us tidings o’er and o’er, 

Of those we loved and left in tears: 
And with them many a friend, who bent 
With us to pray in other years, - 

Shall come to glad our banishment.” 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 
A SCRAP. 


“Oh! Jet me court Lethean streams, 
The sorrowing sense to steep, 

And drink oblivion of the themes 
On which I cannot weep.” 


In that season of life, when the heart’s en- 
thusiasm gives fervor to all its affections, first 
commenced that unfortunate attachment be- 
tween Augustus and Amelia. The genius and 
accomplishments of Augustus were the themes 
ofevery tongue. He possessed a proud and as- 
piring soul—he anticipated, with sanguine con- 
fidence, the time when his talents and industry 
would be an honor to himself, and of service to 
those around him. His own Amelia, witha 
heart that could so well appreciate his excellen- 
cies, found a proud enjoyment in those plaudits 
so often associated with his name, and happiness 
in those warm affections which her own charms 
had created. O! there was not one thorn among 
the roses of their own Eden—there was not one 
cloud inthe pure skies that illumined its bow- 
ers; there were no sounds but those that told of 
happiness, in cheering whispers, to the heart. 
If Amelia’s voice was heard in song, the strain 
was of the most joyous melody—her harp had 
not one sound of sadness in its varied notes— 
and lightest in the dance were her own foot- 
steps, among its graceful evolutions, Thus pass- 
ed those days away, till Augustus, in the tu- 
inults of the world, exchanged the dreams of 
those romantic hours, for the cold realities of 
life:—And cold they were to one so enthusias- 
tic! rugged, indeed, to one so ambitious, were 
those steeps towards the temple of fame, over 
which not even genius could give wings to bear 
him—but step by step hig wearied feet must 
tread, till even the hope which carried him 
along seemed to sicken with delay. Deep in 
his susceptible heart were the stings of disap- 
pointed ambition! In those woods which sur- 
round the beautiful village where so many of 
his days had been passed, were breathed the 
murmurings of his discontent—and even those 
haunts which endeared this adopted home, were 
sought, not as once, to indulge in dreams of 
love and hope—but to hide amid their shades 
the dark despondence of his spirit. Amelia, 
too, whose presence was once so replete with 
bright associations, served but to increase his 
gloom—vain was all the gaiety with which she 
hoped to dissipate his care. If in brighter hours 
Augustus was beloved with the fervor of her 
feeling nature, he was now, in his moments of 
gloom, cherished in her heart with an affection 
yet more impassioned. But why (thought she) 
the gathering shades upon his brow? Can he 
not be happy without the applause of a multi- 
tude? Can he not leave the scene where his 
hopes have failed, and seek in love and friend- 
ship, alone, a joy worth all ambition could have 
promised? Amelia was happy still—for Au- 
gustus was the same to her as in his best days; 
and in losing the fickle favors of the world, she 
knew he had not lost that which ought to have 
secured them. But with ail the splendor of ta- 
lent, Augustus was deficient in firmness of mind, 
and independence of spirit. His time was wast- 
ed in gloomy indolence, till at length he sought 
in intemperance a fancied oblivion of his ills. 
The companions of his virtuous days forsook 
him—his friends, while they mourned his de- 
generacy, left in the haunts of dissipation one 
who might command the respect and admiration 
ofall. But Amelia, with woman’s constancy, 
was faithful still. Many were the efforts of her 
family to lead those affections from an object 
no longer worthy her regard—but Augustus, 
scorned and forsaken, found one, at least, whose 
look would not reproach, whose tongue would 
never censure. For him the music of her harp 


tone would steal imto those strains meant for 
gaiety alone—the eye, though its glances were 
all his own, was fast losing the lustre of its hue 
—and that cheek, where the rose once bloomed 
so brightly, had not now one trace of its crim- 
son tinge. Each day, as it passed, brought 
deeper melancholy to the heart of Augustus— 
and fainter, with every morning’s dawn, beam- 
ed the eye of the unfortunate Amelia—till, at 
last, it was shrouded in death! She died the 
victim of love and grief. Deeper, still deeper, 
in the intoxicating bowl, Augustus sought to 
steep his distracted senses. Thou’rt nothing— 
all are nothing now (thought he)—he dare not 
think upon the past—he would not dwell upon 
the future—his constitution, exhausted by ex- 
cess, and wasted by the desponding melancholy 
which he so long had cherished, warned him of 
his approaching end. He awaited it with im- 
patient despair......and Augustus, too, found an 
early grave—the victim of disappointed ambi- 
tion and blighted affection. But, alas! 

** The only heart—the only eye 

Had bled or wept to see him die, 

And mourn’d above his stone; 

That heart had burst—that eye was closed, 
Yea—closed before his own!” SYLVIA. 


WOMEN IN THE PATRIARCHAL AGES. 
The condition of women, among the ancient 
patriarchs, appears to have been but extremely 
indifferent. When Abraham entertained the 
angels, sent to denounce the destruction of So- 
dom, he seems to have treated his wife asa 
menial servant:— Make ready quickly,” said 
he to her, “ three measures of fine meal, knead 
it, and make cakes on the hearth.” 

In many parts of the East, water is only to be 

met with deep in the earth, and to draw from 
the wells is, consequently, fatiguing and labo- 
rious. This, however, was the task of the daugh- 
ters of Jethro the Midianite; to whom so little 
regard was paid, either on account of their sex, 
or the rank of their father, as high priest of the 
country, that the neighboring shepherds not 
only insulted them, but forcibly took from them 
the water they had drawn. 
This was the task of Rebecca, who not only 
drew water for Abraham’s servant, but for his 
camels also, while the servant stood an idle 
spectator of the toil. Is it not natural to ima- 
gine, that, as he was on an embassy to court the 
dainsel for Isaac, his master’s son, he would have 
exerted his utmost efforts to please, and become 
acceptable? 

When he had concluded his bargain, and was 
taking her home, we meet with a circumstance 
worthy of remark. When she first approached 
Isaac, who had walked out into the fields to 
meet her, she did it in the most submissive 
manner, as if she had been approaching a lord 
and master, rather than a fond and passionate 
lover. From this circumstance, as well as from 
several others, related in the sacred history, it 
would seem that women, instead of endeavoring, 
as in modern times, to persuade the world that 
they confer an immense favor on a lover, by 
deigning to accept of him, did not scruple to 
confess, that the obligation was conferred on 
themselves. 

This is the case with Ruth, who had laid her- 
self down at the feet of Boaz; and being asked 
by him who she was, answered, “I am Ruth, 
thine hand-maid; spread therefore {thy skirt over 
thine hand-maid, for thou art a near kinsman.” 

When Jacob went to visit his uncle Laban, 
he met Rachel, Laban’s daughter, in the fields 
attending on the flocks of her father. 

In a much later period, Tamar, one of the 
daughters of king David, was sent by her father 
to perform the servile office of making cakes 
for her brother Amnon. 

The simplicity of the times in which these 


was still awakened—but at times a melancholy 


things happened, no doubt, very much invali- 


dates the strength of the conclusions that natu- 
rally arise from them. But, notwithstanding, 
it still appears that women were not then treat- 
ed with the delicacy which they have experi- 
enced among people more polished and refined. 
Polygamy also prevailed; which is so con- 
trary to the inclination of the sex, and so deep] 
wounds the delicacy of their feelings, that it is 
impossible for a woman voluntarily to agree to 
it,even where it is authorized by custom and 
by law. Wherever, therefore, polygamy takes 
place, we may assure ourselves that the women 
have but little authority, and have scarcely ar- 
rived at any consequence in society. 


We find the following verses in the London 
Courier of the 13th May. Dr. Halloran, the 
author, was sentenced last year to transporta- 
tion for seven years, for having forged a letter- 
frank, value ten English pence. His verses 
indicate a cultivated mind and refined feelings. 
That such a man should be placed in such a sit- 
uation for such an offence, affords a singular 
illustration of the constitution of modern socie- 
ty, and the genius of the British penal code. 


TO THE “FULL MOON.” 
Composed at 10, P. M. 18th June, 1819, at Sea, near 
the Coast of New Holland. 


BY DR. F. H. HALLORAN, 


Queen of the Night, whose orb serene, 
Through liquid zther calmly floats ; 

By her is thy mild radiance seen 
On whom my heart with fondness doats. 


Oh! at this hour, when Nature sleeps, 
And Want and Misery seek repose, 

Thy hapless votary wakes and weeps, 
Nor finds an opiate for his woes! 


His wife, his babes, his distant home, 
Still on his tortur’d fancy rush : 

He views around the billowy foam, 
And tears of burning anguish gush ! 


Yet, ’midst the fever of his soul, 
His heart’s reflections never err; 
But as the magnet to the pole, 
With trembling fondness turns to Aer’ 


And—do my Anna’s pensive eyes 

View thee with kindred thoughts to mine ? 
Ah! no;—from distant western skies, 

On her meridian splendors shine ! 


Yet few the hours, and short the space, 
Ere thy mild beams her eye shall cheer : 
While in renewed diurnal race 
The sun shall shed his fervors here! 


Oh! could’st thou on thy silver sphere 
Inscribed, this heart’s emotions bear ; 

Its yearning hope—-its anxious fear— 
Its fond regard—its tender care. 


Could’st thou, sweet planet! fair and calm, 
To her its faithful love disclose, 

*Twould yield her suffering heart a balm 
To read e’en what so well she knows! 


But, no! Ais heart thou can’st not show, 
Still changing in thy nightly range ; 
Whose love, whose truth, in joy or wo, 
In life or death, can never change! 


FOR THE ARIEL, 


There is a melancholy, yet happy coneeit in 
an epigram of the French poet “ Piron,”—the 
spirit of which is here attempted, in preserving 
the measure and style of versification. 


A financier, about to die, 

For a mis-spent life begg’d mercy: . 
Come, said old father Malachi, 

I promise you impunity, 

If you leave our fraternity 

All your estate by testament ; 

The deed was made on the moment, 
With the dying man’s hand and seal— 
So estate went to the convent, 


Corpse to earth, and soul to the de’il. 
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ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH SERGEANT. 

From a small volume published some monthssince 
under the above title we extract the following in- 
teresting narrative of the death of Lord Nelson. 
Guillemard, the narrator, claims the questionable 
honor of being the man who sent the fatal bullet 
into Nelson’s heart. His description, however, of 
the engagement between the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, against Lord Nelson, is very in- 
teresting. We copy so much as relates to the 
death of the British Admiral. 


“The two fleets mancuvred for more than 
an hour, for the purpose of choosing their posi- 
tions and terminating the preparations for a bat- 
tle that was henceforth inevitable. The Re- 
doubtable was in the centre, and a little in front 
of the French line, which, by the admiral’s last 
orders, had been formed in a semicircle. Im- 
mediately in front of him was an English three- 
decker, carrying a vice-admiral’s flag, and con- 
sequently commanded by Nelson. This ves- 
sel occupied in the English fleet the same posi- 
tion which the Redoubtable did in ours. All 
at once it made signals, which were instantly 
answered, and advanced with full sail upon us, 
whilst the other vessels followed its example. 
The intention of its commander was evidently 
to cut our line by attacking the Redoubtable, 
which presented its flank, and discharged its 
first broadside. 

“This was the signal for action. The Eng- 
lish vessel returned the fire; and at the same 
moment, there began along the whole of the 
two lines a fire of artillery, which was jnot to 
cease, except by the extermination of one of 
the two squadrons. Already cries of suffering 
and death were heard on the deck of the Re- 
doubtable. By the first discharge, one officer, 
and more than thirty sailors and soldiers were 
killed or wounded. This was the first time I 
had been in action; and an emotion I had ne- 
ver felt till now made my heart beat violently. 
Fear might for man ingredient in the feeling; 
but it was mingled with other sentiments which 
Icould not account for. I was grieved that I 
was kept in a post where I had nothing else to 
do but to fire my gun upon the eneimy’s deck. 
I should have desired a more active duty, to be 
allowed to go over the ship, and to work one 
of the cannons. My desires were gratified. 
All our top-men had been killed, when two 
sailors and four soldiers (of whom I was one) 
were ordered to occupy their post in the tops. 
While we were going aloft, the balls and grape 
shot showered around us, struck the masts and 
yards, knocked large splinters from them, and 
cut the rigging in pieces.—One of my com- 
panions was wounded beside me, and fell from 
a height of thirty feet upon the deck, where he 
broke his neck. 

“When I reached the top, my first movement 
was to take a view of the prospect presented 
by the hostile fleets. For ‘more than a league, 
extended a thick cloud of smoke, above which 
were discernible a forest of masts and rigging, 
and the flags, the pendants, and the fire of the 
three nations. Thousands of flashes, more or 
less near, continually penetrated this cloud, 
and a rolling noise pretty similar to the sound 
of continued thunder, but much stronger, arose 
from its bosom. The sea was calm; the wind 
light, and not very favorable for the execution 
of manceuvres. 

“When the English top-men, who were only 
a few yards distant from us, saw us appear, 
they directed a sharp fire upon us, which we 
returned. A soldier of my company and a sai- 
lor were killed quite close to me; two others, 
who were wounded, were able to go below by 
the shroud. Our opponents, were, it seems, 
still worse handled than we, for I soon saw the 
English tops deserted, and none sent to supply 
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the place of those who must have been killed 
or wounded by our balls. I then looked to the 
English vessel and our own. The smoke which 
enveloped them, was dissipated for a moment, 
and returned thicker at each broadside. The 
two decks were covered with dead bodies, 
which they had not time to throw overboard. 
I perceived Captain Lucas motionless at his 
post, and several wounded officers still giving 
orders. On!the poop of the English vessel, 
was an officer covered with orders and with 
only onearm. From what I had heard of Nel- 
son, I had no doubt it was he. He was sur- 
rounded by several officers, to whom he seemed 
to be giving orders. At the moment I first per- 
ceived him, several of his sailors were wound- 
ed beside him, by the fire of the Redoubtable. 
As I had received no orders to go down, and 
saw myself forgotten in the tops, I thought it 
my duty to fire on the poop of the English ves- 
=f which I saw quite exposed and close to me. 
I could have even taken aim at the men I saw, 
but I fired at hazard among the groups I saw of 
sailors and officers. All at once I saw great 
confusion on board the Victory, the men crow- 
ded round the officer whom I had taken for 
Nelson. He had just fallen, and was taken 
below covered with acloak. The agitation 
shown at this moment left me no doubt that 
I had judged rightly, and that it really was 
the English Admiral.—An instant afterwards 
the Victory ceased from firing; the deck was 
abandoned by all those who occupied it, and I 
presumed that the consternation produced by 
the Admiral’s fall was the cause of this sudden 
change. I hurried below to inform the captain 
of what I had seen of the enemy’s situation. 
He believed me the more readily, as the slack- 
ening of the fire indicated that an event of the 
highest importance occupied the attention of 
the English ship’s crew, and prevented them 
from continuing the action. He gave immedi- 
ate orders for boarding, and every thing was 
prepared for itin a moment. It is even said 
young Fontaine,a midshipman belonging to 
the Redoubtable, passed by the ports into the 
lower deck of the English vessel, found it 
abandoned, and returned to notify that the ship 
had surrendered. As Fontaine was killed in a 
few moments afterwards, these particulars were 
obtained from a sailor, who said he had witnes- 
sed the transaction. 

“ However, as a part of our crew, commanded 
by two officers, were ready to spring upon the 
enemy’s deck, the fire recommenced with a fu- 
ry it never had had from the beginning of the 
action. Meanwhile, an English eighty gun 
ship placed herself alongside of the Redoubta- 
ble to put it between two fires; and a French 
ship of the same force placed itself abrest of 
the Victory, to put it in the same situation — 
There was then seen a sight hitherto unexam- 
pled in naval warfare, and not since repeated— 
four vessels, all of the same direction, touch- 
ing each other, dashing one against another, 
intermingling their yards, and fighting with a 
fury which no language can adequately ex- 
press. The rigging was abandoned, and every 
sailor and soldier put to the guns; the officers 
themselves had nothing to provide for, nothing 
to order, in this horrible conflict,and came 
likewise to the guns. Amidst nearly four hun- 
dred pieces of large cannon; all firing at one 
time, in a confined space—amidst the noise of 
the balls, which made furious breaches in the 
sides of the Redoubtable—amongst the splin- 
ters which flew in omner direction with the 
speed of projectiles, and the dashing of the ves- 
sels, which were driven by the waves against 
each other, not a soul thought of any thing but 
destroying the enemy, and the cries of the 
wounded and the dying were no longer heard. 
The men fell, and if they were any impedi- 
ment to the action of the gun they had just 


been working, one of their companions pushed 
them aside with his foot to the middle of the 
deck, and without uttering a word, placed him- 
self with concentrated fury at the same post, 
where he soon experienced a similar fate. 

“In Jess than half an hour our vessel, with- 
out having hauled down her colors, had in fact 
surrendered. Her fire had gradually slack- 
ened, and then ceased altogether. The muti- 
lated bodies of our companions encumbered 
the two decks, which were covered with shot, 
broken cannon, matches still smoking, and 
shattered timbers. One of our thirty-six 
pounders had burst towards the close of the 
contest. The thirteen men placed at it had 
been killed by the splinters, and were heaped 
together round its broken carriage. The lad- 
ders that led between the different decks were 
shattered and destroyed; the mizen-mast and 
main-mast had fallen, and encumbered the 
deck with blocks and pieces of rigging. Of 
the boats placed forward, or hung on the sides 
of the vessel, there remained nothing but some 
shattered planks. Not more than a hundred 
and fifty men survived out of a crew of about 
eight hundred, and almost all these were more 
or less severely wounded. Captain Lucas was 
one of the number. 

“ It was five o’clock when the action ceased. 
I went over the ship, where every thing pre- 
sented a prospect of desolation. Calm despair 
was painted on the countenances of those who 
had escaped from this terrible scene, where I had 
just made my military debut.” 


CES AIRTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 30, 1827. 


Amentcan Quvuarterty Rrvirw.—The second 
number of this valuable work is just issued by 
Messrs. Carey, of this city, and in point of merit 
fully meets the expectations of itsnumerousfriends, 
Four thousand copies is the present edition, and 
five dollars the subscription price. 


TO A FAIR CORRESPONDENT. 

In the Ariel of to-day will be found several origi- 
nal communications. We have a word or two by 
way of remark with the author of one of them.— 
And first, as she has committed her production to 
the public press, it must be considered as public 
property, and amenable to criticism, however se- 
vere. From the time of Addison down through 
the long list of English authors whose works are 
ranked among the British classics, to the present 
day, it has been their study to imbue their produc- 
tions with a feeling of morality, some going still 
further, making the same essay that amused, the 
medium of religious instruction. To inculcate re- 
ligious and moral feelings was the main drift and 
study of the Spectator, the Rambler, and that gal- 
axy of literary periodicals that followed in the foot- 
steps of the former. If they gave an essay on the 
manners of the times, it was accompanied by sound 
remarks upon the propriety of improving them. 
If a tale was written, it generally concluded with a 
moral of a striking character, or of itself contained 
one so evident as not to be misunderstood. To 
furnish antidotes to the prevailing vices of the day 
has been the study of all great minds, from a period 
in history much earlier than that in which Steele 
and Addison flourished, down to that which brought 
into maturity the talents of Hannah More. The 
mere amusement of the reader was made subser- 
vient to that which should always be the supreme 
design—his instruction. In our immediate time, 
however, this commendable principle seems to be 
wholly forgotten. The writers for the magazines 
and other literary periodicals, appear to study noth- 
ing further than the amusement of their readers: 
and the public taste, too, seems to prefer an inter- 
esting fiction to a moral essay or a sermon. 

This departure from the excellent rule which 
Addison and Dr. Johnson acted on, so common 
among the writers for the newspapers, and other 
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less ephemeral productions of the press, is much to |learned “ Reflections,” I looked round into the 


be deplored. ‘The craving appetite for novelty is | fields on either side of me. 


satisfieg; but the sober callings of the mind for 


Behind was a field of 
wheat, waving in the cool breeze of the morning, 


| 
THINGS IN GENERAL. 


The house of Mr. Shroeder, inkeeper, of Eas- 


something solid, will find no answer from the crowd] and with a luxuriance that held forth the promise ton, Pa. was robbed last week of a quantity of 


of scraps that overflow their columns, 

When a man attacks an article of a column or 
two—-whether alove-song or a sermon, a story or 
un essay——he does it in the hope of being gratified 
by the sequel. 
it trite and meagre, destitute of plot, and having no 


were clear and free from weeds; and there was 
nothing of that sickening fungus in the shape of 


from the grass beneath. Every thing looked asa 


other drift than to spread out words over much pa-| young lady ought to—blooming, neat, and trim, 


per, how great is his vexation! How pitiable the 
writer appears in his opinion: how silly the editor 
who admits the article--one, which, perhaps he 
could not refuse. 

‘The article aliuded to, partakes ina small degree 
of the character intended here to be drawn, We are 
more than ever convinced of the excellence of that 
lhackneyecditem of advice to young authors—“ Keep 
your piece nine years.” 

A Tar, by Lemvet, shall appear in our next. 
He has chosen a most unpoetical signature. 

Lerrens rrom tak west, No. ll, is unavoidably 
postponed. 


industrious habits: for though good wine needs no 
bush, yet a bush sometimes shows where good wine 
is to be had. ' 

Before me—only in the next field—the weeds 
had shot up with a rankness and luxuriance that 
seemed as if they had monopolized the little 
strength which the ground possessed. A meagre 
crop of rye was waving its thin shoots to and fro, 
as if the biting tempest of December had béen 
sweeping through it, and contesting its regular and 


Cuniovs Exquimen writes well, and there is some’ 
wit about him; but he deals in double entendres. 

“1? is welcome. We should be glad to hear 
from again, 


FROM THE BUCKS COUNTY PATRIOT, 
REFLECTIONS ON A WORM FENCE. 
Let the subject be never so homely, something 
can be inade out of it. ‘Tristram SHANDY. 
In this part of the country, where a man carries 


a watch in his fob all day, having no occasion to look} . 


at it but when he thinks or feels as if it were din- 
ner time, and where there is no watch-maker’s reg-' 


water to be met with at every corner of the street, as. 


there is in the city, I know of no better plan than 
that of getting up an hour or two before sunrise, 
and walking abroad in the open fields, regulating 
your movements and your watch by the glorious 
rising of the same transcendant luminary. 

“ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 

And springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 

To meditation due and sacred song? 

For is there aught in sleep to charm the wise ? 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The ficeting moments of too short a life.” 

In a morning ramble of this kind which I had ex- 
tended some distance further than was usual, re- 
turning homeward, brushing the dew away from 
the luxuriant covering with which a bountiful pro- 
Vidence has carpeted the earth—or as the poct 
would say, . 

“ Brushing with hasty steps the dew away, 

“To meet the sun upon the upland iawn,” 

I pushed my way through the tangled and matted 
brush that skirted a fine field of wheat, and meet- 
ing the smooth rider of a worm fence, scated myself 
very comfortably upon it. 

It was the favorite theory of Lavater, that a man’s 
temper and disposition could be learned from the 
shape of his nose, the glance of his eye, or the curl 
of his lip. Others of the same chimerical school 
will tell you that light hair and a blue eye are sure 
indications of a murderer, and that certain protu- 
berances on the head are the unerring evidences 
of hatred, love, revenge, carelessness, or persever- 
ance, asthe case may happen. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that there is some slight ground for faith in 
theories of this kind. For although plainer folks, 
like us, may marvel that any one should entertain 
a serious belief in them, and be inclined to doubt 
their soundness, yet there is something in every 
man that leads iim to form an opinion of a stranger 
by his appearance. Some will tell you they know a 
rogue by his looks; a sailor, that he knows an open- 
hearted shipmate by the cut of his jib; a turnkey, 
that he can point out a thief by his sneaking, gal- 
lows-looking manner; and last, though not least, 
and in which, by the way, we have some small faith, 
that any man can swear to a scolding woman by the 
mere twinkle of her eye. But, to leave the discus- 
sion of this momentous question to abler hands,—if 
from all this variety of appearances a man’s character 
is not at once to be discovered, there are others 
which, in general, may be taken as unfailing criteria. 


apparently doubtful right to the soil. The fences 
were all tumbling—but I can’t describe it. I pre- 
fer to look upon the brighter side of things; and as 
I had just drawn one of the most sagacious conclu- 
sions in the world from this same field of rye, and 
was ready to note it down upona blank page of my 
scanty volume of experience, the welcome break- 
fast-horn had sent its voice across the meadows to 
summon in the stragglers of the Printing Office; 

And what occurred from things so fine, 

1 leave the reader to divine. 


“Fo the right a little, pull to the right, Ned,” 
said my left hand neighbor, in a short ride upon a 
certain errand a few days ago. I pulled to the 
right accordingly, without knowing for what pur- 
pose, but, casting my eye into the road on our left, 
I discovered a land tortoise making his way direct- 
ly under-the wheel of the gig, with that obstinate 
ignorance of danger which seems peculiar to some 
animals of the brute creation, But the pull to the 
right saved the poor fellow, and the wheel passed 
just near enough to alarm him, without “ hurting 
even a hair of his head,” as my uncle Toby would 
say. We drove on at a smart pace, each of us, no 
doubt, musing on the adventure—my friend per- 
haps congratulating himself with that secret and 
indescribable pleasure which every man feels at 
the performance of a virtuous action, and I musing 
on the considerate humanity of his disposition, 
which seemed studious to avoid destroying even 
the meanest among God’s infinity of creatures. 

If all the world, thought I, were as deeply im- 
pressed with the absolute sin of wantonly destroy- 
ing the lives of inoffensive animals, as my friend, 
and were equally cautious to prevent the unneces- 
sary infliction of pain upon the silent and uncom- 
plaining brute creation, how needless would be the 
thousand laws to lessen it, and to what a gratifying 
extent would the miseries of the dumb be reduced? 
We should then see no more reports of trials forthe 
brutal beating of horses over the mouth, and the 
long catalogue of similar barbarities. Hogarth 
would never have found the incidents for his inim- 
itable series of prints descriptive of the “ Progress 
of Cruelty,’—beginning with cock-fighting, and 
proceeding through a regular ascent in crime until 
murder and the gallows finished the portrait of 
“Cruclty in Perfection.” It seems to be forgot- 
ten—if it was ever known— 

* That the poor beetle which we tread upon, 

In corp’ral suffering feels a pang as great 

As when a giant dies,” 

When my uncle Toby at last caught the fly which 
had been buzzing about his face for an hour, with 
that provoking perseverance peculiar to a fly— 
though he had fairly, and very naturally raised the 
ire of my uncle, yet, instead of crushing him to 
atoms at a grasp, remember what was the remark 
of the humane uncle Toby—Taking the fly to the 
window, he raised it and exclaimed, “ There is 
room in the world for thee and me—Go, poor devil, 
get thee gone!”.--and the now liberated captive 
flew off, exulting in his wings, bearing, perhaps, 
(to adopt the idea of the same pathetic author,) up 
to heaven’s chancery, and delivering to the record- 


From the smooth, round rail on which I was thus 
quietly sitting, and making these very sage and 


ing angel the story of the good man’s unsuspected 
mercy. 


of an ample harvest. The head-lands around it silver spoons, &c.—Two black men, the only 


persons concerned in the robbery, were taken 
and committed to jail, and the property was 


briars and mullens, choking up the corners of the ultimately recovered. 


But, when he has finished it, to find | fences, and shutting out the sunbeam and the breeze | Sea Serpent.—A late article from an Irish 


‘paper, signed by the master, and mate, and two 


f a vessel which recently made a 
and tidy. In my own mind I set down the owner of a © ; y - 
this wheat field to be a man of sober, steady, and P2ssage from Rhode-Island to Liverpool, gives 


ia singular account of this monster of the sea. 
According to the statement of the master, he 
one day discovered the wreck of a vessel, which 
had neither spar nor rope standing. He hove 
his vessel to, and ordered a boat with six men 
to board the wreck. Thomas Wilson, the first 
man that boarded, was instantly devoured by a 
horrid serpent that had taken sanctuary, it seems, 
on the floating hull. The survivors immediately 
paddled away from it with all speed. The cap- 
tain afterwards fired a shot from a six pounder, 
which struck the wreck and at that moment the 
animal rose in six or seven folds about the height 
of a man each, extending the whole length of 
the vessel; with eyes of a red color and much 
distorted; its throat and neck larger than any 
other part, of a bright green hue, as were its 
body and sides, and its back black and scaly. 


Depositions have been taken in Philadelphia, 
establishing the fact, that an “ improved” Dur- 
ham short-horned cow, in the possession of John 
Hare Powel, Esq. yields twenty-six quarts of 
milk per day, which affords a fraction over 
twenty pounds of butter per week. What, in our 
opinion, ought not to have been told, is that the 
cream has been converted into butter in “ three 
seconds!!!”—This has been done before the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society ! 


Fire.—Early on Monday morning, a fire 
broke out in a stable near the corner of Plumb 
and Fourth street, Southwark, Philadelphia.— 
The contiguous buildings being wooden, were 
soon on fire, and before the progress of the ele- 
ment was staid, twelve dwelling-houses, and 
many out-buildings, amounting to more than 
twenty, were entirely destroyed. The houses 
were tenanted by numerous families, some of 
them in humble circumstances, whose furniture 
and clothing have been lost. Mr. Hardy, an 
industrious carter, lost four houses, two horses, 
and his children’s apparel—his all.— Mr. Smith, 
Mrs. Erwin, Mrs. M’Gowen, Mrs. Jones, and 
Mr. Moody, are among the chief losers. We 
could not learn that the insurance offices lost 
any thing. 

The late Hon. William Philips, report says, 
left property to the amount of two millions of 
dollars. He gave, it is said, about one and a-half 
million to his children and grand children, and 
the remainder to various individuals and so- 
cieties. 

Rartway.—The Baltimore rail road com’ 
mittee, who have been on a visit to this city, 
descended the Mauch Chunk rail way a distance 
of nine miles, ina car, with fourteen passengers, 
in forty-five minutes. Some part of the distance 
they went at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 
The descent varies, but is such that the cars go 
down without horses. The loaded cars are a& 
sisted by their weight, and descend in thirty 
minutes. The road was completed in two months 
and three days from the commencement, and 
cost from 2,500 to 3,000 dollars per mile. 


SENTENCE oF Deatu.—On Saturday, May 
26th, at Charleston, S. C. the sentence of the 
law was pronounced by his Honor Judge Rich 
ardson, on Thomas Reilly, convicted of high 
way robbery upon a man named Chambers— 
Reilly was indicted in October last upon 4 
charge of larceny, to which he plead guilty, 
but upon being advised to withdraw that ples, 
he did so, pleaded not guilty, and upon the trial, 
was acquitted and discharged. During the night 
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of the very day upon which he had been so ac- 
quitted, <4 pone meer the act of highway rob- 
bery, for which he is now to suffer. He was 
immediately arrested; and, the grand jury be- 
ing then in session, a bill was found against 
him, upon which he was immediately put up- 
on his trial, and convicted. He appealed for 
anew trial, which was refused by the appeal 
court, and he has now accordingly been sen- 
tenced to be hung. The execution is ordered 
to take place on the second Friday in July. 


Svuccour To THE GreExs.—The brig Le- 
vant sailed from Philadelphia on the 3lst ult. 
for Greece, with eighteen hundred and fifty 
barrels of provisions. The Boston Greek com- 
mittee have obtained a vessel to transport a 
cargo of provisions to Greece. 


Two male camels arrived in the brig Falcon 
at New-York from Asia—a third died on the 
passage. These camels had been captured from 
the Turks by a party of Greeks, who were on 
a marauding expedition last December, near 
the ruins of Ephesus. 


Tue Conressions oF A MurpDERER.—On 
Thursday evening, (says the Albany Argus of 
the 16th June) Strang made to the gaoler, Mr. 
Becker, a full confession of the murder of Mr. 
Whipple. Yesterday he repeated the confes- 
sion to the grand jury, giving the horrid reci- 
tal with much minuteness, and accompanied by 
such circumstances as leave no doubt of his 
participation in the crime. A bill had been 
previously found against him by the Grand 
Jury. It appears that a rifle was used in the 
perpetration of the crime, and that he had 
made experiments as to the effect of a shot 
through glass. The experiments he stated were 
made in a ravine, within about twenty rods of 
the house, and he described the place where 
the rifle and glass were secreted.—There they 
were found: and the rifle was recognized as 
the one purchased by Strang. In his disclosures, 
Strang implicated Mrs. Whipple. He charged 
her with having instigated the murder, and 
as having acted with him in all its stages, by 
furnishing the means of purchasing the rifle, 
the glass for the trial of the ball, &c. &c. Pre- 
viously, however, the Grand Jury had found 
a bill against Mrs. W. and she was arrested on 
a bench warrant, and is now in custody. She 
has undergone frequent examination before the 
Grand Jury, and the officers of the police, and 
altogether denies the crimination of Strang. 


Potice.—A den of infamy, unparalled in 
atrocity, has laely been discovered by the po- 
lice in the upper part of the city of New York. 
A person who kept an oyster cellar and cook 
shop, has been accused by some of the unfortu- 
nate females themselves, of being in the con- 
stant habit of enticing young and unguarded 
ve from the lower walks of life into his store. 

here, in the society of sailors and idle young 
men, their morals and virtue have been gradu- 
ally worked upon, till finally, many have fallen 
Victims to the deadly snare of prostitution. 
Several of these girls were arrested last week, 
at the cellar, who have stated that when they 
first entered, they were plied with liqour, and 
instructed in cards, gambling, and dicing of all 
kinds. It is a matter of congratulation that a 
stop has been put to these diabolical practices. 


_ Inconsequence of the thousand manufactories 
in London and its vicinity, there is constant] 

a cloud of smoke hanging over the city, whic 

is continually descending, rendering the atmo- 
sphere unpleasant to breathe, and disfiguring 
the whole appearance of the city. It appears 
from a late London paper that application has 
been made for a patent to remedy this great 
nuisance, by carrying the smoke dvongh flues 
under ground, a distance from the city. 


INTERESTING RELIC.--Mr. James H. Randolph, of 
Greenville, S. C. has in his possession a gold ring, 
calculated to fit the finger of a common sized hand. 
It is plain, but massive. On the interior surface is 
engraved this motto; This and the giver are yours 
forever, 1722.” The execution of the motto is bad, 
and seems to have been done by one not an artist; 
the letters are large and deeply cut. This ring 
was lately found by a farmer, when ploughing a part 
of the ground where the battle of the Cowpens 
was fought; perceiving some human bones, he 
stopped to examine them, and among them found 
this ring. It is bent in a manner which could only 
have been effected with great violence. Mr. Ran- 
dolph procured it from the gentleman who bought 
it from the countryman. Though no probable ex- 
pectation can be entertained that the owner of this 
ring will ever be discovered, Mr. R. would be 
happy to restore it to him if living, or to any of 
his descendants, who can establish a reasonable 
claim to it. It is not improbable that some who 
were in the battle of the Cowpens may yet survive ; 
it was fought on the 17th of January, 1781, and 
there are many alive who were in engagements 
several years previous to that period. 


It is stated in the Nashville Banner, that the phe- 
nomenon of stones falling from the clouds occurred 
in that vicinity onthe 19th ultimo. The noise oc- 
casioned by the descent is said to have “ resembled 
that of a battle, the firing of cannon or muskets by 
platoons, and the beating of drums.” The stones 
descended with great force; some burying them- 
selves in the ground twelve inches. One of them 
is said to have weighed eleven pounds anda half. 
These stones are perfectly similar, glazed with a 
thin black crust, and bear the marks of having 
passed through a body of fire and’ black smoke. It 
is dangerous living in Tennessee, if they are fre- 
quently visited with storms of this description. 


Dear noots.—A Mr. Eastman of Boston, has paid 
one thousand dollars as the penalty for imprisoning 
a French gentleman, and putting him in irons. 
Eastman was a boarder in a tavern at Boston, where 
the Frenchman lodged ; the latter, on his departure, 
called for his boots, of which he had two pair; put 
on one pair, and the other into a valise, and set off. 
Eastman missed his boots, and found another pair 
instead; he pursued and overtook the Frenchman 
in New-Hampshire, handcuffed him, conveyed him 
to Boston, and lodged him in jail over Sunday. On 
examination it appeared that the boots in the velise 
were Eastman’s, and were handed to the other raan 
by mistake. The court liberated him, and he 
brought an action for damages, which has been set- 
tled as above. 


Lrenative orricts.—The N. York Spectator 
states that the perquisites of the inspector of flour 
and meal, in the counties of New York and Kings, 
amounted, at two cents a barrel, half barrel and 
hogshead, to the large sum of 11,600 dollars the 
past year----and that the duties of the office 
were principally discharged by two deputies, who 
received each 600 dollars. The register’s office in 
the city of New York yields a clear profit of 12000 
dollars a year. 


A risu story.—It is stated that a gentle- 
man in the state of Maine caught seven thou- 
sand shad, and nearly a hundred barrels of 
alewives, a short time since, at one haul. Who 
believes it? 


HEALTH AND MONEY.—There is this diffe- 
rence between health and money: money is 
most envied, but the least enjoyed; health is 
the most enjoyed, but the least envied; and 
this superiority of the latter is still more obvious 
when we reflect that the poorest man would 
not part with health for money, but that the 
— would gladly part with their money for 
ealth. 


A GENERAL EPITAPH, 
Fate takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 


And leaves the bad, too bad to take away. 


be, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SERVIAN. 
Was it a vine, with clusters white, 
That clung round Buda’s staicliest tower? 
O no; it was a lady bright, 
That hung upon an armed knight— 
It was their parting hour. 


They had been wedded in their youth; 
Together they had spent their bloom; 

That hearts so long entwined in truth 
Asunder should be torn in ruth, 

It was a cruel doom. 


* Go forth,” she said, “ pursue thy way: 
But some fair garden should’st thou see, 
Alone among the arbours stray, 
And pluck a rose-leaf from the spray, 
The freshest there may be. 


Unclasp thy mail, when none is by, 
That leaf upon thy breast to lay, 
How soon ’twill wither, fade, and die, 
Observe—for that poor leaf am J, 

From thee, my stem, away.” 


* And thou, my soul,” the soldier said, 
* When Lam wandering faint and far, 
Go thou to our own greenwood shade, 
Where I the marble fountain made, 
And placed the golden jar. 


At noon I filled my jar with wine, 
And dropped therein a ball of snow, 
Lay that on this warm heart of thine, 
And while it melts behold me pine 
In solitary woe.” 


Mysterious lady dressed in the 
most elegant style of fashion, walking past the 
Horse Guards, early in the morning, lately, address- 
ed a private soldier belonging to the Foot Guards, 
in the following manner : 

Lady.—Soldier are you a single man? The Sol- 
dier (confused and astonished at the question put to 
him) replied he was. 

Lady.—-Then, Soldier, will you have me for your 
wife ? Soldier, (still more confused) I have no ob- 
jection, madam, 

Lady. Then come with me. J have a license 
and a ring (taking them out ef her reticule,) and we 
will be married immediately, ‘The lady then called 
a hackney coach from the stand, and proceeded to 
St. *s Church, where they were married. Im- 
mediately on their return, the lady stepped into 
the coach, (first handing the bridegroom 20 sove- 
reigns,) telling him that she would send for him in 
| the evening and afterwards purchase his discharge. 

She then ordered the coachman to drive forward— 
and from that time to the present the soldier has 
never seen nor heard from his bride! It is scarcely 
possible to conjecture what could have been the 
lady’s motives, unless she wished, for some parti- 
cular purpose, to show the certificate of her mar- 
riage. 


Moonrsu Lapies.—Foreigners seldom have an 
opportunity of seeing Mgorish women, but from 
the few fugitive occasions that have fallen to my 
lot, the reports of foreign ladies resident there, and 
the extraordinary beauty of their children, I am in- 
clined to think they may vie with any other in point 
of personal charms. Their principal characteristics 
of beauty are elegant form, large black eyes, long 
eye lashes, and fine teeth; but the beauty which 
is most prized in this country is that of excessive 
corpulency. ‘The Moorish women, however, 2$ 
they arrive very early at maturity, being often mar- 
ried at twelve years of age, fade equally soon; I 
am informed that their finest women are completely 
in the wane of their beauty at twenty-five, when 
they are often grand-mothers. This may be ina 
great degree owing to the excessive use, or rather 
abuse of the steam bath. 


Father of Light and Life! thou Good Supreme! 

O teach me what is good! teach me thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity and vice, 

From every low pursuit! and feed my soul 

With knowledge, and virtue pures 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss! 


| 
| 
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‘The following beautiful poem is from the pen of 
Mr. Halleck, of New-York, author of “ Croaker & 
Co.” Although it has been published before, yet 
it is that kind of poetry which never tires upon the 
reader, and as we are desirous of preserving it in 
our columns, we copy it from the volume recently 
published by Mr. Halleck. 

TO * 

‘The world is bright before thee, 
Its summer flowers are thine, 

Its calm blue sky is o’er thee, 
‘Thy bosom Pleasure’s shrine; 

And thine the sunbeam given 
To Nature’s morning hour, 

Pure, warm, as when trom heaven 
It burst on Eden’s bower. 

* There is asong of sorrow, 

' The death-dirge of the gay, 

That tells, ere dawn of morrow, 
‘These charms may melt away, 

The sun’s bright beam be shaded, 
That sky be blue no more, 

The summer flowers be faded, 
And youth’s warm promise o’er. 

Believe it not—though lonely 
Thy evening home may be; 

Though Beauty’s bark can only 
Float on a summer sea; 

Though ‘Time thy bloom is stealing, 
There’s still beyond his art 

The wild-flower wreath of feeling, 
‘The sunbeam of the heart. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE NAUTILUS. 

When gently swelling to the gale, 

Old ocean’s heavenly tinted billows play, 
Spreading each tiny oar and glowing sail, 

The little Nautilus pursues his way. 
Ilis are the air-born gluries eve displays, 

Her purple turrets and ber burning seas; 
For his delight, the midnight waters blaze, 

And taught by him, each bark invokes the breeze. 
But when above the vengeful tempests swell, 

And booming surges hiss in wrath below, 
Each limb diminished in its narrow cell, 

He seeks the deep where storms can never blow. 
Peaceful he sleeps amid the coral groves, 

The brown Gorgonia weaves his silent bow’r, 
There, with the infant sharers of his loves, 

He waits in calm content a happier hour. 
So, my Eliza, when the world was gay, 

And youth and fortune spread their rainbow dyes, 
Foremost in pleasure’s circle led the way, 

The guide and landmark of admiring eyes. 
When clouds of poverty began to lower, 

And sullen blasts of cold contempt were hurl’d, 
She mourn’d not the decline of former pow’r, 

Nor sigh’d retiring from the ungrateful world, 
With tender hand she weaves the homely vest, 

Lives in the memory of past delight, 
And sings to sooth the babe upon her breast; 

“ Day comes when darkest is the frown of night.” 


HUMOROUS. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand 
To laugh a little. 


While journeying in a neighboring state 
(says the National Acgis) our editorial curiosi- 
ty was strongly excited by the magnificence of 
a splendid house and the elegance of its orna- 
ments, to learn the name and profession of the 
wner who possessed so beautiful a seat and so 

rect a taste. Having satisfied our inquisi- 
iV¥ disposition as to the first point, by inquir- 
f a stout lad, industriously neha in 
ing stones ata fleet of ducks floating ona 

mud puddle in the neighborhood, we 
Feeded to the second, by asking ‘“‘ what is his 
isiness?”” “ What is he?” repeated the boy 
with unaffected astonishment; “ He’s nothing ; 
he’s a gentleman!” 


In a case respecting a will at Derby assizes, 
evidence was given to prove the testatrix (an 
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apothacary’s wife) a lunatic: amongst other 
things, it was deposed, that she had swept a 
quantity of pots, phials, lotions, potions, &c. in- 
to the street as rubbish. “I doubt,” said the 
learned Judge, “ whether sweeping physic in- 
to the street be any proof of insanity.” “ True, 
my lord,” replied the counsel, ‘‘ but sweeping 
the pots certainly was.” 

ADVANTAGE OF IGNORANCE.—An Irish- 
man hearing there was a letter in the post-office, 
went for it. On being handed to him he frank- 
ly confessed he could not read, and requested 
the post-master to open it, and to let him know 
the contents, which he very readily did. After 
getting all the information he wanted, he know- 
ingly shrugged up his shoulders, thanked him 
for his politeness, and drily observed, ‘‘ When 
I have some change, I’1l call and take it.” 

An inhabitant of Carmarthenshire, who, like 
most of his countrymen, was very superstitious, 
went to the parson of his parish, and declared 
that he saw the ghost of his friend Taffy Ev- 
ans, a convivial hostler, who died a month be- 
fore; “and how do you know,” said the par- 
son, “that it was the ghost of Taffy, friend O- 
wen?” “ Oh!” answered Owen, “ because hur 
Was staggering drunk.” 

Two friends enquiring for a Mr. Pain, in one 
of the genteel streets in this metropolis, met 
with some difficulty in finding the house, one of 
them at length observing a handsome female 
looking through a window, asked the other if 
he did not think she was one of the Pains?— 
** By no means,” replied he, “I should rather 
take her for one of the Pleasures.” 

Ancient Famity.—A Gascon boasted, in 
every company, that he was descended from so 
ancient a family that he was still paying, at that 
very day, the interest of a sum which his ances- 
tors had borrowed to pay their expenses when 
they went to adore our Saviour at Bethlehem. 


VARIETY. 
Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 
A MISER, 
That yellow wretch, that looks as he were stain’d 
With watching his own gold; every one knows him 
Enough to loathe bim. Nota friend has he, 
Nor kindred, nor familiar, not a slave, 
Not a lean serving wench: nothing e’er enter’d 
But his spare self within his jealous doors, 
Except a wand’ring rat; and that, they say, 
Was famine-struck, and died there. 
REPOSE, 
All things are hush’d, as Nature’s self lay dead, 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head, 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
And sleeping flowers beneath the night-dew sweat, 
Ev’n lust and envy sleep, yet love denies 
Rest to my soul, and slumber to my eyes. 

In times of political excitement, nothing is 
more common than the condemning or acquit- 
ting men not on evidence, or according to law, 
but on account of obnoxiousness to or favor 
with a party. During the reign of terror in 
France, the Judge who hesitated-to convict 
without evidence would have been deemed dis- 
affected; and, in this country, many a man 
found to his cost, that the Judges knew much 
more of him than they could learn from the 
record. Inthat curious piece of biography the 
“ Life of Lord Keeper North, by his Brother,” 
Sir Mathew Hale is charged with having been 
often governed in judgments by a dread of pop- 
ular odium. That the vulgar in all countries 
shouid adopt the principle, that any thing may 
be done to a man with a bad name, is hardly to 
be wondered at. Hence the proverb, give a dog 
a bad name and hang him. Hence too, news- 
papers have been sometimes accused of being 
more anxious to run down any one in disfavor 
with the public for the sake of popularity, than 
of dealing even-handed justice to him. 


SILENCE. 

And, lo! Silence himself is here; 

Methinks I see the midnight god appear; 

In all his downy pomp array’d, 

Behold the rev’rend shade ! 

An ancient sigh he sits upon, 

Whose memory of sound is long since gone, 
And purposely annihilated for his throne; 
Beneath two soft transparent clouds do meet, 
In which he seems to sink his softer feet; 

A melancholy thought condens’d to air, 

Stol’n from a lover in despair, 

Like a thin mantle serves to wrap 

In fluid folds his visionary shape; 

A wreath of darkness round his head he wears, 
Where lurking mists supply the want of hairs; 
While the still vapors that from poppies rise, 
Bedew his hoary head and lull his eyes. 


EPITAPH ON MRS. HIGGINS, OF WESTON. 
Laurels may flourish round the conqu’ror’s tomb, 
But happiest they who win the world to come: 
Believers have a silent field to fight, 

And their exploits are veil’d from human sight; 
They, in some nook where little known they dwell, 
Kneel, pray in faith, and rout the hosts of hell; 
Eternal triumphs crown their toil divine, 
And all those triumphs, Mary, now are thine. 
Dvexs.—It is foreign to our present purpose 
to detect the fallacy of these arguments in de- 
fence of duels, when men, from sudden anger, 
upon some trifling or imaginary affronts, the 
despising of which would appear honorable in 
evey wise man’s eyes, expose themselves, and 
often their dearest friends, to death, and haz- 
ard the ruin of their own families as well as 
that of their adversary; though the success in 
such attempts can have no tendency to justify 
them against the dishonorable charge, or to pro- 
cure any honor from men of worth. 


AN ADVENTURE.—Chateau Cambrensis re- 
fusing to surrender, was taken by assault. Mon- 
sieur, to prevent any violence to the women, 
gave them the churches for asylums, and placed 
guards about them. A very beautiful young 
girl threw herself into my arms as I was walk- 
ing in the streets, and, holding me fast, conjur- 
ed me to guard her from some soldiers who had 
concealed themselves as soon as they saw me. 
I endeavored to calm her fears, and offered to 
conduct her to the next church. But she told 
me she had been there and was refused admit- 
tance, because they knew she had the plague. 
My blood froze in my veins at this declaration, 
and anger renewing my strength, I thrust this 
girl from my arms, who exposed me to death to 
save her, when she carried in my opinion her 
security about her; and flying away as fast as 
I was able, expected every moment to be seized 
with the plague. 


AGEe.—We now come to the fourth and last 
charge which is thought most nearly to affect 
old age, and to give the greatest of all others, 
viz. the approach of death, which ’tis certain 
can be at no great distance. But miserable is 
the case of that old man who, in so long a course 
of years, has not laid in a sufficient provision 
against those fears, and enabled himself to con- 
temn death; which is either to be slighted, as 
being nothing in itself, in case it puts an entire 
end to us, soul as well as body, or else it is to be 
valued, and to be desired and wished for, if it 
leads us into another state in which we are to 
enjoy eternity; and between these there can be 
no medium. 

ACCOMPLISHED MAN, 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise; 

Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe; 

Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 

Intent to reason, or polite to please. 

A CURE FOr POETRY. 
Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Thro’ which the living Homer begy’d his bread. 
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